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pupil gives in verse the rules for writing the verb whose last letter is weak.    Another repeats a poem comprising all the words in the language which contain b;  this table is especially useful, since a common mistake among the Arabs was to confound ]g> with ^; the old Semitic language having a less variety of sounds than the cultivated Arabic, as may be seen by a comparison with the Hebrew.    It need not be said that the schoolmaster is Abu Zayd.    In the  forty-seventh, Abu  Zayd is  discovered following the despised calling of a cupper or bleeder, but the adventure does not call for notice.    The forty-eighth, called Haramiyeh, the first composed, has been already described.    In the forty-ninth, Abu Zayd, in his old age, lauds the name and calling of Sasan, the prince of the beggars, and urges his son to follow the noble and lucrative art of mendicancy.    This Assembly is one of the finest pieces of rhetoric in the work.    But perhaps the first  place  in regard of merit should be given  to  the fiftieth  and last  Assembly,   called   "of Basra."    In this composition, to which I have already referred, Harith exhibits his hero as penitent and reformed.    In it is introduced a most eloquent eulogium of the city of Basra; the hymn of Abu Zayd breathes the purest spirit of devotion.    Harith weeps in sympathy with his repentance, as he had formerly wept for his misdeeds, and in the end they part  to  meet no more.
It remains that I should say something concerning the style of this singular work, which, as the reader is now aware, is a continuous display of rhetorical artifices, and is full, from beginning to end, of alliteration, assonance, rhyme, paronomasia, and what Europeans are apt to con-